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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the nature of interactions that 
occurred among the participants of a two-year collaborative writing 
project with a particular focus on the manner in which thv.y 
"positioned" one another. Subjects were three students (who were all 
in the sixth grade at the start of the study and in eighth grade at 
the end) who had participated in the Book Club Program in fourth and 
fifth grades, and five adults (one teacher in the Book Club Program, 
doctoral candidates, and a university researcher). Data included 
field notes, audio tapes and videotapes of meetings and interviews, 
copies of drafts of the children's written work, and samples of 
written work done by children in fourth and fifth grades. Results 
indicated that: (1) participants were 'primar i ly engaged in planning 
the paper during the first nine sessions; (2) participants drafted 
text, revised text, and revised and replanned the organization of 
categories during the next 11 months; (3) substantial modifications 
to the structure of the chapter were made based on feedback from the 
editors of the Book Club book during the last 5 months; (4) the first 
session established the tone for the interactions among the group 
members; and (5) the children wished to receive help on the process 
but were quite confident in their knowledge of the Book Club. 
Findings suggest that the concept of positioning can serve as a 
powerful means for examining the complexities of dynamic 
conversational encounters and may help educators understand more 
about the nuances of helping students work effectively in groups. 
(Contains 22 references.) (RS) 
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Positioning and Authority: An Investigation of Adult/Chiid 
Collaborative Writing in a Non -School Setting 

Interactions during school learning events among suidcnis and 
between adults and students have received increased aitention in ihc past 
decade with the shift to theories of learning emphasizing ihc social dimension in 
learners' development. From studies of leachcr/sludent interactions (Brown & 
Palincsar, 1989; Wells & Chang-Wells, 1992) to studies of student/student interactions 
(e.g., Daiute, 1986; Slavin, 1987), questions have been raised about ihc nature of the 
interactions, negotiations, and roles of the pariicipaiiis. Rcccnily. Harre' and his 
colleagues (Davies & Harre. 1990; Harrc' & von Lagcnhovc. 1^)91) have suggested thai 
new ways of describing these negotiations must be explored. They argue that, within 
theoretical positions such as social constructivism, which emphasize the situated 
nature of learning, descriptions of participants in terms of static concepts such as 
"role" may be too limiting. The purpose of this slud\ is lo apph principles raised by 
Harre and his colleagues to examine negotiations among studcnis and between 
adult(s) and students during a collaborative writing ;Kii\ii\ 

This paper describes the two-year collaborative writing ])rojeci 
among three children (all three children were in 6th grade at the beginning of the 
project and in 8th grade at the end of the project) and several adults. The purpose of 
the writing i)roject was to develop a book chapter For an cdiied volume about the Book 
Club Program (Raphael & McMahon. 1994). an alternaiive lor reading insiriieiicM: 
that the students had participated in during elcineniar\ school. The chapter was 
dt igned to give the children the opportunity to present and discuss their 
experiences in the 4th and 5th grade Book Club Program, and as such, presented an 
interesting setting in which to study chitdicn and ;kIuIis engaged in an authentic 
collaborative writing p roj cc t . 
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The writing project was "authentic" in lhat there was a real purpose and a real 
audience. Students were both commiltcd and motivated lo engage in all aspects of the 
writing process from planning through publication. While the project occurred 
ouisidQ a classroom, the tinic spent on their chapter jnuallcls a long term school 
research event such as a project related to a six-week themalic unit. Further, the 
topic of the chapter paralleled a cl-^ssroom writing event in which topic choice was 
relatively constrained; however, unlike many classroom writing events, students had 
ultimate power and authority to determine ihc formal and content of tl'eir- 
contribution. Thus, while some fcaiures of this project differed from "typical" 
classroom collaborative writing projects, this project shared many similar features. 
Therefore, this study offers the potential lo inform collaborative writing endeavors 
within classrooms. 

In the collaborative writing project, ilie explicit goal was to lij) the scale 
representing the authority (i.e., ''power to influence") for both the process and the 
final written product in the direction of the children. In this research project, we 
sought to explore the fine line between providing too much or too liiile adult 
assistance when a crucial adult concern was to promote critical thinking and 
decision-making on the part of the children: to promote and maintain student 
ownership, voice, and control (i.e.. authority) over ihc collaborati volv written text; 
yet insure that the students would be able to successlully achicv<^ the ambitious goal 
of chapter i)ublication. Our primary focus was \o examine the nature ol* the 
interactions that occurred among the participants in ihc collaborative writing 
project. Our particular focus was on the manner in which participants ^'positioned" 
themselves and one another (Davis and Harrc'. 19^M)) U) accomplish their task: 
Completing an authentic high quality writing project thai maintained students' 
ownership and voice. 
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Two research questions guided this invcsiigalion. Firsu how can lhc 
concept of positioning serve as an explanatory tool for examining the nature of 
interactions among participants in a collaborative writing project? Second, through 
what means do participants (adults & children) appear to position themselves during 
the collaborative writing process, specificaily around the issues of designing a 
process for composing the text, topic selection, and ihc organisation and presentation 
of ideas? 

BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

Our conception and analysis of ihis collaborative writing project were 
informed by four areas of scholarship: (!) social historical theory (e.g., Wcrtsch, 
1985) as the theoretical lens for this work. (2) studies of collaborative writing (e.g., 
DiPardo & Frcedman, 1988) with its attention to lelaicd issues such as power and 
voice, (3) ^^positioning" (Davies & Harrc. 1990) as i\ lens lor exploring the dynamic 
nature of participants' interactions, and (4) oral discourse in educative seltings and 
the stances teachers adopt. We discuss Ihe coniributions of each of these areas of 
scholarly research as they informed this sludy. 
Social Historical Theory 

According lo Wertsch (1985). ihrcc assumplions underlie a V'Ngotsklan social 
historical theoretical perspective: (1) individual menial lunctioning can only be 
understood as it is situated in a broader social, historical, and evolutionary context, 
(2) higher mental processes such as those involved in reading, writing, and academic 
discourse arc social and cultural in nature, and (.^ learning is lacililaied ihrough the 
assistance of more knowledgeable members of the comnumily and cullurc. Wiih 
particular respeci to ihe third assumpliDii. Weriseli argues iluu Bakhiin 

extends Vygotsky's general socioeultural approach through his exploration of ways 
in which semiolic sysiems in general, and language (i.e.. written & spoken) in 
particular, can serve as a means for mediating humai^ activity. Bakhlin^s ideas are 
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particularly relevant to this study and relate lo OXoiiiier and Michaels' (1993) work 
on revoicing and DiPardo and Freedman*s (1988) work on collaborative writing. 

Two key concepts are reflected in Bakhtin's beliefs about seniiotic mediation 
and are relevant lo the study of collaborative writing: voice and dialogicality 
(Wertsclu 1991). Voice relates to point of view — to "the broader issues of a speaking 
subject's perspective, conceptual horizon, intention, and world view" (p. 51). For 
Bakhlin, the concept of voice applies to written as well as spoken language and is 
central to his beliefs about the key role that language plays in constructing 
meaning, 

Bakhtin^s notion o(voice is critical to collaboraiivj.: writing endeavors such as 
ours where we were concerned with cNaniining i)articipanis* sluuiied use of oral 
language to construct a collaboratively written lexi. The notion of voice was 
especially relevant to our project because we were concerned with maintaining each 
participant's voice (both in the oral discourse that occurred in meetings and the 
written work that was produced) and the manner in which (he interactions between 
the participants* voices shaped the course of the project 

Dialogicality is the central notion in Bakhiin'N work and rclcrs to **ihc ways 
in which one speaker's concrete utterances conic into contact wiih . . .the utterances 
of another'* (Werisch, 1991, p. 54). In essence, then, for Bakhtin, true understanding 
(i.e., communication) occurs when speakers can cffcclivcly oricni themselves with 
respect to one another in the broader conlcxi of a convcrsaiional excliangc. 

The work o'* O'Coniier and Michaels (1993) rclaics closcK lo Bakhiin's notion 
of dialogicality--like Bakhtiiu they arc interested in ihe nuances ol speakers* 
attempts to orient themselves with respect lo one anoiher in conversational 
exchanges. Like Bakhtin, they also emi-jhasi/c the *'imporiancc of dialogic (as 
opposed to monologic) processes in which many **voiccs* ccmuc into coiiIacL 
intermingle, and reconfigure" (p. xx). CyConncr and Michaels explicate the notion 
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of revoicing as a conversalional move in which pariicipanis of a convcrsaiion can be 
positioned and repositioned with respect to one another and wiih respect to the lopic 
of the conversation at hand. 

This notion of revoicing can serve as an intcrcsling lool lor exploring llic 
subtle complexities of conversational encounters in a collaborative writing study 
such as ours. This construct might be employed to address such questions as: How do 
participants in our study use revoicing lo orient themselves with respect to one 
another in conversational exchanges? How do children rcvoicc their and the adults' 
ideas? How do their revoicings shape which ideas acuialiy were considered? 
Collaborative Writing 

Attention to the concept of voice is central lo successful collaborative writing 
endeavors. Research within this area has underscored the benefits of collaborative 
writing through findings that suggest that the products ol a collaborative writing 
venture reflect growth that goes beyond what an individual writer ma\ have been 
able to accomplish (Daiute, 1986). Further, current vlassrooni settings thai encourage 
process writing activities position teachers and students as respondants to one 
anolhcrs* writing (Graves, 1983), In such positions, those responding need to be able 
to do so while maintaining the authors' voice and power within their papers. 
Researchers such as I^Miyer (1993) have illustrc ed how difficult this is for teachers. 
They argue that contexts such as a writing conlerence recjuire discourse |)atterns 
that are fundamentally different from discourse patterns and j)ower relationships 
throughout the school day which makes it particularly diflicult for teaciiers' 
suggestions to be seen as simply suggestions, not "orders" (Denyer & Florio-Ruane, 
1991). 

DiPardo and Freedman ( 1988) suggest that efrcclive collaboration means that 
students must have input in formulating the goals loi a <!rou|^ task. I he\ argue that 
it is critical to uiuiei\staiui and/or devise ways in wliich adults and children can share 
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power within collaborative writing endeavors. For example, according these 
researchers, groups collaborate on writing projects crreciivcly "only il' members 
work together on a group-owned product" (p. 120). This, they argue, is an area in 
need of further study in the field. We propose ihai examining the manner in which 
participants **position** themselves and one another in conversaiional encounters 
within an authentic collaborative writing project can help us to understand voices 
"count" and further, -what we, as adults and educators, might do to ensure that in 
interactions between students and teachers, students' voices receive "top billing/* 
Positioning 

According to Harre* and Van Langenhovc (1991), all conversations— written 
and oral--invol ve positioning. For Davics and Hiirrc* (1990), "positions arc idcnlified 
in pai"t by extracting the autobiographical aspects of a conversation in which it 
becomes possible to find out how each conversant conceives oT themselves and of the 
other participants by seeing what position they take up and , . . how they are then 
positioned" (p, 48). 

Davies and Harre' propose two (iirferent. hut related, sources of experience 
that conversants draw on as they develop conception.s of their j)osiiions and the 
positions of other participants in conversational exchanges. Indcxical extension 
refers to particular personal experiences that individuals might draw on to evaluate 
positions in conversational encounters. Typification extension refers to the manner 
in which individuals might conceive of and draw uj)on culturally established (hence, 
the term '^typical") experiences to evaluate positions in conversaiional encounters. 

For Davies and Harre\ then, positioning must be understood in terms ol: (a) 
conversants' purposes and what they su\ and do in relation to the social context in 
which they converse, (b) culturally-determined ways of perceiving interactions 
among people in different settings across dirCerent time frames, and (c) the ways 
conversants conceive of themselves and of the other participants within a 
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eonvcrsaiion. A key notion relative to llie concept of positioning is that people*s 
discursive practices are not constant—lhey change depending on context, Frrther> a 
conversation does not occur within a staiic context; rather, a conversational 
exchange is a dynamic, evolving process. 
Teachers^ Stances during Classroom Discourse 

While we use the concept of positioning as a basis lor examining adult/student 
interactions within collaborative writing cncounicrs that occurred in this project, 
we also draw on research literature pertaining to oral discourse to identify stances 
that participants in our study assumed as they positioned and repositioned themselves 
and one another relative to the specific aspects of tiic writing tasks they were 
involved in. 

Raphael and Hiebert (under review) Iiave identified four stances thai 
characterize patterns of interaction, listed in ascending order of leaclicr control: 
participant, facilitator, scaffolder/mediator. and cxj')licii instructor. Tlicse stances 
have been researched in studies of teaclicr and student "talk about text," whetlier 
professionally published or created by the students thcinscKcs, The i)artiei|)ani and 
facilitator stances involve the least amount ol* teacher control over both topics and 
turns. 

The third stance of the teacher is to scaffold or mediate students' activities 
(Wood, Bruner, & Ross, 1965), providing the temporary, adjustable support that 
metaphorically builds a "scaffold" to allow learners to achieve success where they 
may otherwise have been unable to do so. 'Hius. in iliis stance, the teacher is 
mediating the learner's activities through a variet}' of means, such as reducing the 
complexity of the task or guiding the students' writing or tliscussion through 
questioning. Finally, a teacher may engage in explicit insiruciioii (l^earson, 19S6) 
or direct explanation (Dufly el al., r>'84). in which he or she assumes rcs|K)nsibilily 
for introducing students to new iiiiormalioii and ne\s strategies and. in the jM'ocess. 
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making visible lo ihem the value of and conditions under wln'cli such new 
informalion/slrategies may be useful. 

We propose that this notion of stances serves as a means by which wc may 
explore Davies and Harrc*s second point noted above (i.e., these "stances" represent 
culturally- determined ways of perceiving interactions among people--especially 
teachers and students in educational settings). Wc argue thai since the four stances 
mentioned above are prevalent in classroom inieraciions (therefore, all participants 
arc familiar with them), they serve as a reasonable means for exploring the ways 
that positions within occasions in the collaborative wriiing project may be viewed by 
project participants. They are not static roles, but radicr, are the stances teachers 
adopt within various settings throughout a literacy event. 

Because of the collaborative nature of the writing j)rojec! wc studied, the 
adults did not adopt a teacher "role." Raihcr. the adults employed Bruffce's (1984) 
definition of collaboration. That is, ihey attempted to "set the problcnr' (the writing 
of a chapter for publication) and organi/x the participants (adults & children) 
involved in the project to **work it our collaboratively'' (p. 637). There were attempts 
to position themselves as "teacher," at limes: as "participant," at times; as "facilitator, 
at limes." These positioning altempis succeeded, hox^evcr. oiiK when the students 
positioned ihemselves in cc)niplemenlar\ ways. Thus, the dsiuuuic interaction 
between positioning and stances assumed h\ partieipants waN e\amined within the 
study. 

In summary, the current study provides an authentic setting in which three 
students and three adults interacted lo conslrucl a publisliable text. Issues of clarity, 
co-contribution, content, aiul so forth hceame genuine points of discussion and 
debate. 'Ihe lens through which we examined the |i;iriici|Ktnts' particiiKUion was the 
concept ol' "positioning" in the collalK)iative wiitin^ projcci. Wc were j)ariicularl> 
concerned with exploring the delicate balance of adult assistance in the process, and 
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the concomitant difficulty of creating an authentic environment in which issues of 
adult/child power change from that found in most classroom sellings (Denycr, 1993). 
THE CONTEXT AND METHODS OF THE STUDY 
This study was conducted in a midwcstern urban community. Three children 
(Chrystal, Jason, & Jean) and three adults (Cindy, Taffy, & Laura) participated in the 
collaborative writing project. At most meetings, Cindy met with ihe three students 
who were writing the chapter for the Book Club book. However, Laura Pardo, tne 
students' former book club teacher, mci with the siudcnis Ihrcc times during the 
initial planning phase of the project. Tafiy met wiih ihc siudcnis and Cindy twice at 
points in the writing process when Mer assistance was solicited by the students and 
Cindy. There were twenty-eight meetings beginning in May. 1993, and continuing 
through fall, 1994, The participants usually mci ai the elementary school which ihe 
students attended through fifth grade I'or reasons of convenience, given the ceniral 
location of the school from the children's homes and iVom ilie middle school which 
all three children were attending. 

In this study, the writing process was examined wiiliin the social context of 
collaboration. The study examined the nature of the iiiicraclioiis iha5 occurred 
among ihc participants of the collaborative writing |)rojeci (the first author, the 
second author, ihe three children, and ihc children's I'onner iifih grade uaclier) 
with a particular focus on the manner in which ihc\ "j)osiiioned" one another as 
they planned their paper in the first nine sessions of the j)rojecl. Participants' 
relationships are explored through an analysis of ihc discourse (oral, written, and 
gestures) of the interactions that occurred during these sessions. 

The Participants, All three students have been pariicipanis in other Book 
Club studies. Students' names are j^scudonyms. The siudcnis ucrc volunieers from a 
pool of nine possible students who mel the following criteria: (a) they pariicipated 
in Book Club during both fourth and fifth grade; (b) lhe\ were interested in and 
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committed to the collaborative writing project; and (c) they were available to work 
on the project for an extended period of time. 

Jason's participation in the collaborative writing project paralleled his typical 
participation in Book Club during fourth and fifth grades. In both cases, he was an 
active and committed participant. in Book Club during fifth grade, Jason won an 
award at the end of the year for being an outstanding Book Club discussion leader. In 
the collaborative writing project, Jason attended over four-fifihs of the collaborative 
writing meetings. The few times that Jason did have to miss meetings were usually 
due to family commitments. Both Jason's parents work and he assumes a great deal of 
responsibility for taking care of his four younger hroihcrs and sisters. (Throe of his 
sisters arc triplets in first grade.) 

During meetings in the collaborative wr-ting project, Jason activclv and 
assertively spoke up to express his opinions and ideas. Jason's oral contributions to 
the collaborative writing discussions typically involved opinions regarding the 
content he deemed important to include in the chapter. When asked to describe the 
nature of his participation in the project, he asserted that he was quite comlbrtable 
sharing his opinions and expressing his ideas. l-uriiu'i. he indieaied thai he did so 
quite regularly during the course of discussions. 

Like Jason, Chrystal's participation in Book Club during fourth and fifth 
grades paralleled her participation in the collaborative writing project; she was 
outspoken, assertive, and conimiiied to the project. She attended v'vell over three- 
fourths ol all ol the project meetings. ChrNstal's participation in discussions phi\ed 
out somewhat differently, than Jason's, however. While Jason seemed committed to 
asserting his opinions regarding the content he deemed important to the chapter, 
Chrystal's participation was more directive in terms ol the process of interacting 
during the meetings. Chrystal ollcn strove lo direct the conversation using such 
techniques as attempting to control access to the Hoot during diseussions. When 
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asked lo describe herself as a participanl in ihe projeci, Chrysial asserted that she 
assumed a leadership role during discussions. Further, she fcU thai she had a great 
deal to offer in terms of content and ideas tiiai should be included in the chapter. 

Jean was much less assertive and spoke far less liian ihc other iwo children. 
In fact, when talking about the nature of her participation in the project, she 
described herself as shy. Jean also attended fewer meetings than the other two 
children--allending about half of the total number of meetings. She was attentive 
during meetings (as indicated by watching videotapes of her participation in 
conversations which showed that she maintained eye coniaci wiili the speakers and 
signaled nonverbally her agreement or disagrcemeni wiih body language such as 
nodding her head), but she rarely offered her opinions and ideas during discussions, 

Jean had a history of being very committed to Book Club, She qualified for 
Chapter I services during elementary school; however, both Jean and her mother did 
not want her to miss Book Club to attend a special reading class, so Jean came to 
school an hour early each day to work with her Chapier I teacher. Jean's facilit> 
with reading and writing may have contributed to the nature in which she 
participated in the collaborative writing project. S!ie often followed Chrystal's lead 
during discussions a. meetings. Further. Jean iiroduced little independent writing- 
most writing was done with Chrystal taking the lead for making decisions about both 
the content and the process of completing the written work. 

Cindy, the first author of the study and the adult member of the writing team, 
is a doctoral student at a nearby university. She is a former j)ublic school teacher 
(nine years) and is interested in literacy instruction/learning for students at the 
middle- to upper-elementary level. She firs> met Jason. CluAsjaL and Jean in 
elementary school when she spent time in tiieir fifth grade classroom working on a 
Book Club ease study project involving anolhei student. Cinch saw hei role in the 
collaborative writing project as primarily a facilitator; she strove lo provide support. 
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assistance, and direction to ihe children during ihe course of ihe project while 
maintaining ongoing concern for the children's ownership and voice in the process 
of writing the chapter. 

When asked 10 describe Cindy's participation in the project, the children said 
that she played the role of *'the public." That is. she continually asked the students 
questions about Book Club and their writing that were representative of the types of 
questions a teacher or researcher niiglii want tlie children to speak about in their 
chapter. Further, the children said thai Cindy helped to "keep them on task'' to get 
the project finished. 

The other adult participants in the project included Laura Pardo, the 
children's fifth grade Book Club teacher; Taffy Raphael, a university professor and 
the project coordinator: and Judy Thompson and Voon-Mooi Clioo, both doctoral 
students at a nearby university. Laura wt)rked with the children lor three meetings 
(the third through the fifth meeting) during the first summer of the project when 
Cindy was away for the summer and unable to meet witl* them. Taffy served as an 
ongoing consultant to the project. She met with Ciniiy ard the children on two 
occasions when Cindy asked for her guidance to; (ai help the particij)ants ol the 
group to move ahead with the writing process at a point when thc\ seemed to be 
'*sluck/' and (b) make a decision about the order of autliorship for the cliildreirs 
chapter. 

Judy and Voon-Mooi interviewed the children during the spring of 1994 in 
order to document the children's perceptions of ilic overall |)rojecl and' the process 
they engaged in to write the chapter. Judy and Voon-Mooi were not directly 
involved with the collaborative writing project or Hook Club: thus. ilu-\ were asked to 
conduct the student interviews in an attempt to get the participants to be more 
explicit about their thoughts and feelings regarding the project. They were invited 
to join the i)roject because of the ''outside" |)erspeclivcs the\' ccujid bring to the work. 
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This was especially true for Voon-Mooi since she is froiii Malaysia and could bring an 



presence provided credibilMy and autlieiiticiiy in our attempt lo elicit information 
from the children about school in general and Book Club in particular. 

Data Sources and Procedures. Drawing on ihc work of Erickson il9xx), we 
intentionally designed both the collaborative writing project and ihc study of the 
project to incorporate an insider/outsider |)crspective. Wc iiicorporaicd this dual 
perspective in both contexts because we wanted to be able to view the work we were 
doing in both contexts from multiple perspectives. By using two lenses, we strove to 
"make the familiar strange" (Erickson, 1986). In oilier words, incorporating this 
dual perspective in both contexts allowed us to "sec" what wc niigiu not have 
otherwise "seen." All three children, Laura, and Tally had m insider perspective in 
both contexts (i.e.. Book Club and the collaboraiivc uriiiiig [^rojeco. Cindy had an 
outsider perspective relative to Book Club and an insider perspective relative to the 
collaborative writing project. Judy and Voon-Mooi had outsider perspectives in both 
contexts. 

Data were collected from the spring of 1993 and tluough fall ol' 1994 using a 
case study approach based on methods suggested b> Bogdan and Biklcn (1992) and 
Merriam (1988). Data sources include the lollowiug: (a) licld notes taken by the fiisi 
author throughout the duration of the study and the adull participants who 
interviewed the children (i.e., the third and fourth authors who took field notes 
based or. their interactions with the parlicipaiils during the interviews), (b) audio 
tapes of all meetings and intervievv's. (c) videotapes oi* all interviews and selected 
meetings, (d) copies of drafts of Ihe children's wriiicn work, and (c) samj)les ol 
written work done by the children in lourlli- and (il lli-grades. 

Data Analysis, One of our primary purj)oses in this study was (o examine the 
concept of positioning as related to negolialions thai are a fiart ol the collaborative 
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writing process. While our projcci was iioi coniplcied in school, ii parallels a school 
collaborative writing project. Our goal was lo develop a beller understanding of the 
ways that an adull (teacher) can position herself lo use language lools (i.e., revoicing 
& questioning) lo facilitate children's progress in collaboraiivc wriiing. 

The focus of ihe data analysis, ihen, was (o develop an undcrslanding of ihe 
role of the adult '"teacher" in a studenl collaborative wriiing aciivity, lo explicale the 
wriiing process in which the studenls engaged, and lo develop an understanding of 
the interaclions among the parlicipanis in conslrucliug iheir writien produci. To 
that end, ihree analyses were performed on ihe daia. based qualilaiive methods of 
analysis described in Bogden and Biklen (1992) and Hammerslcy and Aikinson (1992). 

We began by calaloguing ihe irauseripis, i'ield noies. mid interviow daia. Ncxi, 
as we catalogued ihe daia we began idenlilying irends in the daia. We were 
particularly interested in noling ihe '"breakdowns" ihal seemed lo occur in the 
writing process. As noted elsewhere (e.g.. Denver, 199'^), ihese "breakdowns" can 
signify important transition points in the wriiing process. Finally, we were 
parlicularly interested in examining the ways in which Cindy used language lools 
such as revoicing (O'Conner and Michaels^ 1993) and questioning to position 
participants in the collaborative writing project. 

Thus, the analyses focused on three major aspects of the study. The initial 
analysis identified the process of writing in which ilie siudcnis engaged, including 
phases involving planning, drafting, revision and editing. Transilion points 
between major phases of writing were idcntiried. though tlu- atKil\sis reeogiii/ed 
lhal the entire process was nonlinear and recursive with elements ol the phases 
appearing throughout the process. For example, while most of the planning 
activities occurred between May 14 and September 2S, 1993, studenls engaged in 
planning in later phases of the wriiing process as well. 
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The second analysis examined the esiablishincni of (he coniexi. including 
tasks, related activities, and relationsliip between the adult(s) (primarily Cindy) and 
students, as well as among the students. We examined ihc transcripi and field notes 
from the first session, May 14, 1993, that incUidcd Cindy, JeaiK Jason, and Chrystal. 
The analysis focused on defining Cindy *s general stance within the meeting and the 
language tools (i.e., revoicing and questioning) that she used to position the 
participants in the writing process. 

The third analysis focused on the initial phase of the writing process, as the 
participants planned their chapter. We traced ihc c\;)lulion of categories that 
ultimately guided the writing and shaped the final organization of the paper. The 
analysis examined how the categories emerged through the negotiation among the 
participants, with particular attention lo liic ways in wiiich panicipants positioned 
themselves and each other in the process of creating and revising their plan for the 
chapter. Thus, the analysis began by identifying transilion points that represented 
an "advance" in students' progress of category ideniilication lo guide drafting their 
chapter. Three significani triuisition points related to the structure of the text were 
identified within the overall writing process: July 16, 1993, and September 28, 1993, 
reflected categories that emerged during planning, while July 1994, reflected 
significant changes in categories during the drafting process . 

Once these transition points were ideniified ilirough iriangulaiion ol* differeni 
data sources (e.g., reading the transcripts cV: children's drafis), and consensus was 
reached among the four researchers regarding the lenability of these transition 
points, we engaged in a three-step analysis: (1) ideniifyini: ihc caleiiories ihai 
existed at each transilion point, (2) tracing each categtuy's "history" as reflected in 
iranscripls of the participants' planning, (e.g., determining who iniiiall\ offered 
parlicular ideas, ihe exis(encc of olhei ideas (hai ichucd in ihe catcgor\, elc.) and (3) 
examining the nature of the negolialions among ilu- panicipants lhal may have 
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contributed lo the construction and devclopnicni of ilic caiciiorics uUimatcly used in 
the writing of the paper. Further, disconfirniiiig evidence was examined by reading 
transcripts for ideas that had not become pan of any formal codification of 
categories. 

RESULTS 

hi the first pari of this section, we csiablish ihc overall framework for (he 
coUaboraiive writing project. The overview of (he entire projec( establishes the 
broader context we draw from to examine the por(ion of (he project (i.e., (he 
planning of the chapter's organization in the first nine sessions) that we focus on in 
this paper. in the second pan of this section, we present an in-deptli analysis of the 
transcript of the first meeting of the project and argue (hat the first meeting 
established the tone for the interactions among participants throughout tlic entire 
project. Pans I and 11 of this section lay the groundwork for our discussion in 
Part III, focusing on the positioning that occurred among tiie participants as they 
planned the organization of the chapter. 

The final part of this section focuses on an anai\.sis of liic wa>s in which 
participants |)Osiiioned themselves and one anoth er as they planned liie oriiani/aiion 
of the chapter throughout the first nine sessions. At two points during tiie first nine 
sessions (i.e., July 16, 1993 & September 28, 1993), the authors created a list of 
categories lo guide their writing of the chapter. We argue that these two points (i.e., 
the establishment of major categories to guide the writing of the chapter) serve as 
key transition points in the plamiing phase oi' the i)roJect. We use these nansition 
points to serve as anchors for our discussion oi" the participants* interactions and the 
ways in which participants positioned ihcniseives and one another in order to 
establish a plan for writing the chapter. Wc trace the participants' interactions that 
led to the development of categories at these transition points. 

Part I: The Wriliny Process in the Overall Projeel 
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The overall process </' writing liic entire chapter From May 1993 through the fall 
of 1994 incorporated the writing stages (e.g., |')lanning, drafling. revising, and 
editing) that have been identified in the process writing literature (Applebec, 1981; 
Calkins, 1986; Graves, 1983). These phases of the writing process in our project 
tended to occur in a recursive nianncr iliroughout the linic ihc participants engaged 
in the writing project. However, we were , able to identify three general trends that 
occurred over the course of the project. 

During the first nine sessions througli Scpicnihcr 28. 1993, the participants were 
primarily engaged in planning the cwgani/ation of the ciiaptcr. The second major 
trend occurred from Se|)tcmber 1993 through Jul\ \W4. During this phase the 
participants worked to create and refine drafls of the chapter. Participants drafted 
text, revised text, and revised and rcplanncd the organization of categories that 
guided their writing. However, changes made to the overall categories used to guide 
the writing tended to be relatively minor. Thus, the authors were primarily 
drafting their written work during this phase. 

The third major trend occurred Irom .luls \o November of 1^^94. In July of 1994. 
the authors received written feedback on a drafi of iheir work that they had 
submitted to the editors of the Book Club book of which (heir chapter was to be a part. 
As a result of this feedback the authors made fairly subsianiial modifications to the 
structure of the chapter. Subsequent structural revisitins made lo the chapter after 
that point were, relatively minor. The auihors submiiied another drafi of the ehapier 
10 the editors in October, and revision reciuesis were minoi. Thus, allei making the 
initial major structural changes suggested by the editt)rs in .luly of 1994, the authors 
primarily engaged in minor levisions and editing of their work. 

Part 11: Miiy 14, 1993--Kstablishing the (\)ntext for the 
(^oUaborati ve Writing Project 
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The second analysis examined csiablishiiiiz ihc conicxi for ilic collaboraiive 
writing project in terms of: (a) the tasks and related aciivitics involved in ihe project 
and (b) the rclalionship between Cindy and the siudenis> as well as among ihc 
students. For this analysis we focused on the transcripl and field notes from the May 
1*4 , 1993, meeting (the first meeting of the project) that included Jean, Jason, 
Chrystal and Cindy. 

We used two broad quantitative measures (i.e., conversational exchanges, 
speaking turns) to gain a general sense of the iiaiurc and quantity of each 
participant's verbal discourse. Conversational exchanges reflected segments of 
transcript related to a single topic. Topic shifis. ihcrcforc, signaled the stari of a new 
conversational exchange. Speaking turns represcnicd the number of times each 
participant spoke. 

We analyzed the May 14, 1993, transcript '\n terms of: (a) the total number of 
conversational exchanges, (b) the number of times each participant initiated an 
exchange, (c) the nature and apparent purpose of each conversational exchange, 
and (d) the number and nature of speaking turns that Cind\ look in ihe transcripl. 
We analy/xd Cindy's speaking turns because of our inieresi in the stance adults may 
adopt in working within students' collaborative wriiing contexts. Wc examined the 
number of times Cindy re voiced students' siaiemenis. initiated questions, referred to 
the "teacher'' ixsaudience for the chapter, and |)osiii()ned the students as ''experts'* on 
the project. 

Results indicated that Cindy initialed 40^/; of ihc conversational exchanges, 
Jason and Chrystal initiated 29% and 21%. respecliveU , while Jean initiated 4% ol* the 
exchanges. Thus, among the children, Jason and Chrysltil initialed exchanges quite 
frequently and in aj)proxiniately equal turns, while Jean rarely assumed such 
initiatives. Of interest is the fact that while Cindy initiated more of the exchanges 
than the children, there was a relative balance anionii the ihrcc main initiators ol 
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new topics. These numbers begin to scl liic siagc for an explanation of Cindy's role 
in the discussion. 

We further analyzed Cindy's discourse in ihe iranscripi because wc were 
particularly inierested in explicating her role in ihc conversation and examining 
the manner in which she positioned ihc children to inicrjici in ilie mceiing. To ihai 
end, we analyzed Cindy's contributions lo ihc conversation in terms of speaking 
turns. Cindy took fifty-six speaking turns in the May 14, 1993, discussion. 
Approximately half of those speaking turns seemed to be geared towards fucilitating 
the conversation. For example. Cindy asked the students cjuestions such as: "...What 
were your feelings about Book Club just in general?" Ai)i)ro\imatcl\ one-third of 
Cindy's speaking turns involved positioning herself as representing the ^Meacher 
audience'' for the children's book chapter or as less oT an expert about Book Club 
than the children. The remaining speaking turns j^rimarily involved Cindy's use of 
revo icing. 

Our detailed analyses of the data sources from May 14, 1993, illustrated that the 
first session established the tone lor the interactions among grouj) members on the 
project. From the first day, Cindy positioned the students as the Book Club experts 
whose primary goal was to inform a teacher audience about Book Club from the 
perspective of students. Thus, Cindy positioned ihc students relative to the content of 
the writing; however, she also posilioncd them relative to the process of engaging in 
the project. From the first day, it was clear that the studenis would i)hiy an imegral 
role in determining the process for writing the cliapt.M a> ucll as its content. 

The following segment of transcript is the lifth conversational exchange that 
occurred on the first day of the collaborative writing project as students 
brainslormcd ideas to include in the chapter. It illiislrates ihe relationshij) between 
Cindy and the students, as well as among the students during the relatively open- 
ended discussions of ideas that teachers uould need lo know about il thc\ \umc lo 
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implement Book Club in their classrooms, Cindy begins ilic exchange by posilioning 
herself as ihe chapter's intended audience -- a teacher who knows lillie about Book 
Club — and positions ihe children as experts. Students accept her positioning and 
further support her move by positioning each other as valued members of the 
conversation , They attend to and build upon one anotiier's comments and ideas as 
they jointly construct topics to include in their chapter. 

Ci: Ok, ok you guys have all this stuff in your head about Book Club, You re talking to 

somebody like me for example, I don't know vcr\ much about it and you had to 

teach me. what are some things you would tell mc\^ 
Ju: Well you would have to read a book -would have to read a book uh everybody in 

your class has to, then when the teacher says stojy reading we have to uh like 

get in groups then we have to-don't we have to like uh 
Je: Write about the chapter you read 
Ju: Yah, 

Ch: We- We urn We s ometimes have a particular question to write about 

Ju: What-What is that called? (overlapping speech i 

Ch: SonuUimes you have a free-choice 

Ju: Like a character map or what is ii'! 

Ch: Character maps , and pictures and '/ 

Ju: Summaries . 

As a result of tiiis exchange, six dirfcreni resi^msc activities are mentioned 
(i,.e, writing about a chapter, addressing a particular cjucstion, free eiioice, character 
maps, pictures, and summaries) by the students in response \a Ciiui>*s iniiiaiitm. She 
establishes thai she is comparable to their real audience, a position slie maintains 
and refers to throughout the chapter's development. Jason introduces reading a book 
as one important feature of Book Club, while Jean introduces the idea of writing in 
respon.se to their texts. Jason and Chrxstai iniiid on Jeans suggesiioiK providing 
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details about the forms ihcir written responses niighi lake. They incorporate 
comprehension-oriented responses such as writing a summary or answering a 
question, literary response such as developing a character map, and other 
representation such as drawing a picture. Ciirystai huilds upon Jason's initiation of 
character maps, repeating his statement and elaborating upon it. Beyond initiating 
the topic, Cindy sits back and the students take control. vSuch positioning was not 
unusual in this first session or throughout the process of collaborative writing. 

A second excerpt from the May 14th meeting shows both the consistency in 
the interactions among Cindy and the students, and runhcr illustrates students' sense 
of cmpowermeni and ownership over the writing process and content. Students arc 
discussing reasons why they found Book Club to be positive experience for reading 
insiuciion. Again, all four members i)articipaLed in the exchange and, again, Cindy's 
voice is relatively silent. She maintains her position as "seeker of information," 
asking "why" in response to one of their comments. interestingly, during this 
exchange, Cindy bid for a turn in an attempt to turn the conversation to a new toi)ic, 
in effect assuming the position as adult/teacher. Yet. the students do not accept 
Cindy's move and position themselves as orchestraiors of the conversation. They 
work collaboratively co-constructing ideas about Book Club, accepting Cindy's bid for 
a turn only when they have exhausted this portion of their con\ ersaiion. 
Cli: I thoui^ht urn hook club was more cyoyahlc than. . 

Jw [overla))ping speech as he attempts to finish Chr\si:il\ st^-ntcnccl rc\^nlar 



reading . 



Ch: 



than what \vc did this year. 



Jii: 



Just regular rcadin}i and answer (/ucsiions 



Ci: 



Whv'/ 



Ju: 



Well . because, 'cause 
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Jc: [assisting Jason who is hesiiaiing] Because cause in reading 



in Book Club we got 



to be with our friends in our groups and talk abinu the story hut in reading now 

we have to answer questions sit at our desk and not talk 
Ch: You-you 
Je: About the story 

Jean introduces an aspect of Book Club ihai she valued, the way in which she 
could talk about the text, contrasting it with the model in her middle school that 
involves individually reading the story and answering questions. Her view is 
supported by Chrystal, who builds upon Jean's point, noting that she needed help 
with a particular book and could not get it lYom her peers. Jason then agrees with 
Chrystai and Jean's point. This is followed by a series ol overlapping comments about 
the importance of group discussion and how much the\ want to continue the 
experience, now thai ihcy know about it through Book Club. 

Ch: You have to just you gotta discuss it with sonu: \o!f have to like if \ou didnt 
understand one of the stories like I didn't really understand that one story 
fimf hrr ^nn} is Dead . 

Ju: Hm.Hm. 

Ch: I cotildnt get with anybody and ask 'em. I actually don't understand this part 
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Ju: Yah, because you re used to that. 



Ch: So I so if your-if you get used to it vou^ rc ^onna wanna do it 



Ju: Yourt gonn a you re gonna try 



Ju; Yep. 



ch: And vou re gonna wanna want hlep so vou rc \:(*nna want to have the kid 



to ask somebody 



The group. 



You're gonna wanna help people 



you help me with it? I couldnt do that and that kind ol wo,s nard for me not 
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Ch: Yah, you're gonna want groups 

Ai ihis point, Cindy posili'ms herself as leacher or leader, using a convention 
of saying "okay" lo signal a shift in focus, and beginning to suggest that their 
conversation gets at one of the points that she was going it) nuikc. However, rather 
than .simply gelling the floor because of her static adult "role," the students do not 
accept her positioning move and continue to position ihenisc! cs as experts 
providing her with information. 
Ci: Ok actually that gets one of my.. 

Ju: And it\s pretty interesting, because you get everybody's ideas you 
Ch: You get different ideas. 

Lots of overlapping speech,.. 
Je: You can you can we can combine our ideas and make it iniD a summary about the 

chapter that wc read. 
Ju: Yahsah. 

The above excerpt illustrates that the students' conirihutions were viewed as 
iniporiant by all participants in the conversation--thc students' felt comfortable and 
justified in maintaining control over bt)th the topic ehoiee and the lurn-iaking in 
ihe conversation. They listened to one another and buili ui)on each other's ideas. 
Cindy honored the children's positioning move to maintain topical control of the 
conversation by not attempting to interrupt them a second iiuie to change the topic. 
When they were ready to change the topic ai a later time, she initiated a new 
conversational exchange. The children were positioned by Cind\ and the> })ositioned 
one another as Book Club experts who had ii great tie:t! it) sii\ abt)ui Hotik Club and 
about the way that they were going to engage in the process of writing a chapter to 
tell their future teacher audience about Book Cluhl 

The analysis in Part II sought it) examine ihe inaitner in which ihc stage was 
set for parlici|)anls' interactions in the collaborative wnliiui pit)jeu. Through a 
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detailed analysis of the firsl meeting of ilic project, the context for interactions 
among participants in the project was cstablislied. The child parlicipanis in the 
project were positioned by Cindy and one another as Book Club experts who had a 
great deal to say about both the eonicni and process ol" writing ilu- I3ook Club chapter. 
Part III: May 14, 1993 to September 28, 1993-The Planning 
Phase of the Collaborative Writing Project 
The third analysis focused on planning ihc organization of the chapter and 
examined the positioning that occurred among participants as they negotiated the 
construction and revision of categories that ullimatel> guided their writing aiul 
shaped the final organization of the pajKM-. This iook place priniarih between the 
May 14 and September 28, 1993 sessions, 'fhe two major anchor points used in this 
analysis are the lists of categories that the particii^uits establis.hod on July 16, 1993 
and September 28, 1993, though we examined the categories as mc;dified during the 
summer of 1994 as a point of comparison for tlie earlier two lists. 

Our three-step analysis in this section includes: (1) identilying the transition 
points, (2) identifying the list of categories at each transition point, and {^) 
analyzing the positioning among the participants as they negotiated the 
construction of the categories to guide ihcir dral'tirig. 

As "outside readers" (i.e., Judy and Voon->iooil and "inside ■ readers" (i.e., Tafl\ 
and Cindy) corroborated to examine the tra:iscripts, field notes, and ifuerxieu data, 
two transition points emerged in the planning pliase oi the proieet. 1 hese transition 
points are particularly relevant because they seemed to represent an "advance" in 
the authors' progress in creating the eiiapter. fhe first - JuK 16, 1993 - involving a 
meeting between Cindy, Laura, and the three child Luitliois. I'ive tentative 
categories for the book chapter resulted i'rom the meeting: 
Categories on ,Inly 1 6, >93 
(1) What we wrote in our logs BPST COPV AVAILA 
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(2) How ,v'c did Book Club in other grades 

(3) Wluu we liked about Book C!uh 

(4) Favorite parts about Book Club 

(5) What made a good group 

The September 28, 1993 meeting was the second transition |)oini. Tally, Cindy, 
and the three children were present at this n ceting. The discussion that took place 
led to the emergence of the following structure for the chapter: 
Categories on September 28, 1 993 

(1) What Book Club includes, e.g. logs, posters. 

groups, skits, interesting books. i»nd class sharing lime 

(2) How things which seemed important lo us worked. 

e.g. reading logs, log choices, individual log i)ages in the chapter 

(3) Favorites of Book Club. 

The final list of categories - Summer. 1994 - serves as a point of comparison for 
the two earlier lists. This final list reflects the ongoing plantiing that existed as 
students created their draft and the shifts in structure during this time. The outline 
used by the child authors during the concluding phase of the writing process is as 
follows: 

Categories Established in Summer of 1094 

( 1 ) Introduction 

(2) Book Club: Our General Definition 

(3) Bo(^k Club Vignette 

(4) Favorites of Book Club 

(5 ) General Suggestions cuul Ideas for Teachers 

(6) The Process of Writing this ChajHer, 

In the following section, we trace the evolution c^f the first two sets of categories 
listed above (i,e,. ,luiy 16. 1993 and September 2S. 1993). 
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Evolution of Categories that Guided the Planning Process 

We use the word evolution in the sense of change over lime. Essentially, we 
traced how the categories emerged and subsequently were de v'cloped, accejMed, 
altered or dropped completely from the chapter. Chronologically, the evolution of 
categories in this phase falls between ihc first mccling on Ma\ 14, \W^ antl ihc 
ninth meeting on September 28> 1993. 

The early emergence of categories can be traced to the first meeting - May 14, 
1993 - among Cindy, ChrystaK Jean and Jason. The tone of this first meeting was open 
and cooperative; the participants engaged in divergeni iliinking to brainstorm ideas 
to include in a chapter for teachers about Book Club. The participanis negotiated and 
collaborated throughout the meeting. Our cxaminaiion of ihv transcript reveals that 
the children either responded to prompis from Cindy (who was considerably less 
familiar with Book Club activities than were the children), or they spontaneously 
volunteered information about their Book Club experiences. All three children 
initiated ideas which eventually developed into categories identified on July 16, 1993, 
and carried through to the September 2S, 1993 outline. 

Vor example, on May 14, Chrysial firsi suggested ihe idea oT using Book Club at all 
grade levels, an idea immediately supported by Jason who added that it should be 
introduced in all schools. Conversely, when Jason lalked about summaries and 
drawing pictures as important parts ol' B(K)k Club achvily. Chrystal added (hat 
piciures also existed in the mind when one reads a lext. Ai ihe May I4lh meeting, 
Jean was the first lo talk about the \alue o\' the group .selling ilial characieri/ed the 
student-led discussion groups known as book clubs. Chrysial later expanded on the 
idea of small group discussions by suggestion thai they include information aboui 
how to get a conversation slaried. Chrystal further elabiMalcd on what niade a good 
book club and ihe rclalionship bclwccn b(K)k club leaders and sh\ juu^ple. 
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Jason was the t'irsl lo lalk about {lie iiiiporiancc of ilic writing acliviiies but could 
not quite remember whether ihey were called "logs" or "catalogs." Jason also 
initiated discussion on the topic of favorite books, and subsequently the conversation 
moved from favorite books to favorite parts oi' Book Club such as putting on skits of 
the books for each other and for other classrooms. These first negotiations among 
the children foresliadow positioning moves that were made later in the process of 
writing the chapter. 

When we examined the list of categories resulting from (he July 16. 1993 
meeting, we discovered that all the children's initial ideas were reflected in the live 
categories: (1) what we wrote in our logs; (2) how we did Book Club in other grades; 
(3) what wc liked about Book Club; (4) favorite parts of Book Club, and (5) what made a 
good group. It is even more interesting to note that the structure of the chapter 
emerging from the September 28, 1993. meeting included the very same details 
although subsumed under three categories or sections, rather than five: (I) what 
Book Club includes; (2) how things which were important to us worked e.g. logs, and 
(3) favorites of Book Club. We also noted that this new three-category structure of 
September 28, 1993 is derived from, but departs somewhat from the original five- 
category structure that the participants caiiie up uiih on Jul\ 16. 1993. in the 
subsequent section, we explore how this happened through the interactions between 
the adults (Taffy & Cindy) and the three children. 

In the next section, we examine the evolution ol' these categories from the 
perspective of the nature of the negotiations belween the adults (Cindy, Laura, & 
Taffy) and the three children, and among the children themselves. We believe that 
an cxaniinalion of such negotiations serves the dual purposes of helping us to 
understand the role of the adult participants (i.e.. Cinds, Laura, lafly) in the 
student collaborative writing aclivil), as well as to make explicit (he nature of the 
planning process in which the children engaged. 

LiEST COi^Y AVAILABLE 
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Evolution of the Categories in Terms of tiie Positioning tluU Occurred 
/.mong Participants 

The initial meeting on May 14, \99?> beiwecii Cindy and the three children stands 
GUI in terms of the spontaneity of interactions among the tiiree children. As shown 
in our earlier analysis, Cindy primarily positioned herscH in the roles of facilitator 
and scaffoldcr/mediator. Her role aciivcly involved questioning and rcvoicing in 
order to elicit ideas from ihc children. Our locus now shifts lo ihc inicraciions among 
ihe children themselves. The feature thai stands as wc examine the transcript and 
listen to the audio tape is the extent to which the children elaborate on and build 
upon one another's contributions to the conversation. Wc noted that as soon as one of 
the three children brought up a topic, the other two were quick to add to or elaborate 
on the original idea. Furthermore. Jason noiiccabl\ su|)j)oricd a great number ol 
ideas mentioned by Ciirystal. The rollo\viiig two excerpts Ironi the transcript 
illustrate the spontaneity of Jason's support for Chrysial. Note how Jason 
complements Chrystal's statements below with the words "ail the schools should have 
it" and "It's a learning process." 

C: 1 think that, um, Book Club was part of our things. You know Book 

Club is something that wc should have all the \ears because 
J: all the schools should have it. 
C: Yah. 
J: Yah. 

C: It should be something that evcrybod\ should have. 

J: It's like a learning process. 

In the second excerpt below. \se have another example ol how Jason 
spontaneously supports Chrysial: 
C: Not having a giant peach or something 

J: tiiC Giaiil peach I didn't... 1... that story didn't make sense juia like 
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Chryslal said. 

C: It didn't make sense at all. 
J: No. 

Similarly, Chryslal reciprocates by prompting as well as suj'jporting Jason: 
C: I think another good part of it was when wc were doing the skits... 

What was your favorite pan, Jason? 
J: My favorite pan? 
C: Yeah, yours. 

J: Uni, 1 thought it was neat when everybody else was in the classroom and 

they went into the hallway and ... 

C: they let them have their own conversation out there? 

J: Yeah. It wasn't so noisy and you couldn't hear everything that was going 

on in the classroom. 

We assert that it was the nature of the brainstorming as well as the presence of 
an adult who asked to be informed about liie Book Club Program that resulted in the 
congruent nature of the interactions among the children, j)ariiculariy between 
Jason and Chrystal. Cindy, by indicating her curiosity about Book Club, had |)osiiioned 
the children as Book Club experts. The children responded to her need^. collectively, 
mutually supporting each other as they played the role of Book Club experts. Ideas 
were simultaneously brought up by all oT the children, although Jean tended to talk 
less than either Jason or Chrystal, This Ma\ 14. 1^^^*.^ tape ;ind transcript illustrate 
how the children excitedly recalled their common experiences as elementary 
studetits in Book Club. Although many ideas were brougiii up In ihc children during 
this brainstorming session, there . was no sign oT the emergence ol clear categories 
from this early meeting. 

We now. move to July 9, 199.^ (the fifth meeting) and look more closely at the 
nature of negotiations between Cindy and two of the child authors. Chrystal and 
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Jason. (Jean was not present at this mceiing). The nature of inieraciions can be 
studied through the responses to two questions that Cindy asked. The first was 
whether the children had anything else to include in ihe chapter that they had not 
discussed before. The second question was whether the children had any suggestions 
about how they would like to go about writing the chapter. 

We find Cindy offering the children opportunities, as befitting their positions 
as young Book Club experts, to make decisions about and during the planning 
process. In asking the second questioii - whether the children had any ideas about 
how they should go about writing the chapter - Cindy served more as a co-participant 
than an instructor, scaffolder. or facilitator in her inicraciion with ihc two children. 
Other than Chrystal's suggestion that they go through a |)revious transcript to recall 
ideas, the discussion did not appear to make any progress. Faced with such a 
situation, the fluidity of Cindy's adult role was evident in her ncxi move. Cindy 
brought up the possibility that the\' use edited con\ ersations in ilieir writing. She 
explained what these were, essentia. ly indicating that it meant her taking the 
children's words from the transcripts (editing them sligluK \s1ih the children's 
approval) and including them under the major headings that they would decide to 
include in the chapter. Interestingly, this adult suggestion found its way into the 
ultimate construction of the book cliapier in oiiIn a minimal way. 

While Cindy felt that edited conversations would be time-saving, she had 
concerns over the issue of control over ihe writing |)roccss. She expressed her fears 
to the children that if she were to use the words of the children and then attempt 
edited conversations, she would essentially be taking control over the writing 
process from them. There were no clear decisions made at this meeting. Chrystal 
reiterated that she wanted to go over a j)revi(uis transLiijM to see what they had said, 
as well as to go cner Cindy's notes occasionally. This shows an earl\ attempt In 
Chrystal to lake control over the writing process. In latt, we saw multiple examples 
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of such altenipis in the drafting process. Esseniialiy by this move on Chrysial's pan, 
she was positioning Cindy as a "secretary" lo record the children's ideas, bin noi lo 
have ihc final say about wiiere, how, or if these ideas would j)lay out in ihc actual 
writing of the chapter. When the meeting ended. there was still no evidence that 
the children had identified any categories for guiding a draft. In fact. Cindy 
mentioned thai they should try lo "generaie major categories" ihc next time ihey mei. 



book chapter. Here we examined the nature of inicraction beiween iwo adults. Cind\ 
and Laura, as well as the nature of inicraction bciwccn Laura and two of ihe three 
children Jason and Chrystal. Laura, ihc students' fifih grade teacher, attended the 
meeting at Cindy's request. We have an unusual case of (wo adults silmultaneously 
occupying the teacher role here, and the negotiation beiween the two adults 
contributed greatly to the student collaborative writing i)rocess. Mid-way during the 
meeting, when the discussion did not seem lo be making any hcadv^a), Laura asked 
Cindy pointedly about what they w^cre irying lo do. The following conversation 
shows the nature of the interaction beiween the iwo adults: 
L: Vyhat do we need to be doing ... here? Tr\ lo organ ... tr\ing to make 

like an outline? or? 

C: ...talk (and gel) some major Cdicgories... 

L: And then we can pull from what they (ihe children) had already said 

(during previous meetings)? 

C: We could do some pulling from what ihe\- said ... 

L: ... If we had ... major categories. ... like we decide we want \o talk 

about the logs as a major category ... and if wc want to talk alH)ui a 
certain book or something or whatever., ilum uc could. \ou kno\v list 
things underneaih ... we would want lo put it general ihough like... 
Ci: Well, ihal the thing that we have to decide, it's, it's kind oT up lo 



July 16, 1993, marks an advance in coming uj) with teniaiive categories for the 
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everybody ... what i ihey wain and how ihcy waiii ii done ... once we get 
those categories ... see what fits ihere ... then wc can conic together 

with what we've got written and people can see il... 
L: ... they agree with each other. 

In the above interchange, wc sec Cindy subtly assigning Laura ihc role of 
facilitator. At the same tiiiic, by indicating that the children uill also partake in the 
decision-making process ("...it's kind of up to everybody..."), Laura responds 
appropriately by completing Cindy's half-formed statement, "... they agree with each 
other." We see two adults here mutually endorsing tlic rights of ilie cliild authors to 
decide on what they want to include in the chapter. Laura recogni/.cs her task not as 
generating categories for ilic book chapter for llic children, but drawing llicm out 
based on previous discussions with and among liie Uiildrcn. 

We found that once Laura's role was made explicit, the pariicipanis mude rapid 
progress in terms of starting a tentative list of categories. This happened just as 
Jason, who hud to leave early, prepared lo leave. As .lason was leaving, his short 
conversation with Laura resulted in the initial generation of llic July 16 outline: 
L: (To Cindy) Well, we don't have the categories loi him \o (take home)... 

(to Jason) is there anything right now off the loj) of your head that you 
want included? 

J: Best book club« best book club you had. 

(Laura makes a reference to logs liiat Jason had brought up ai an earlier 
lime, and asks Jason to explain what he had in mind then.) 
J: ... (I want to include) in what \cai. . (audi whai haj)pened it \ou can 

remember il. 

L: ... your interpretation of those* ... what \'0u think it is, 

why you do it or give examples of when you've u.sed il. That might be more h= 

help fui. 
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(Cindy asks Jason if there's anything else.) 
J: Best book? 

L: Favorites. We can have a section called favorites. 

J: 1 had that! Didn't 1 have that? 

L: You may have. I steal people's ideas from people who have got (good?)ideas. 

The conversation above is imporiani for several reasons. First, we have to note 
thai the July 16, 1993, categories did not conic from any one person alone. As 
mentioned earlier the major ideas came out of the May 14, 1993 meeting. Jason, 
though, was the one who first brought up the idea of favorite books and the 
importance of writing (logs), ideas about the best iM)ok club originated (rom the 
collective views of Jean who talked about the value oi a group setting, and Chrystal 
who talked about conversations, leadershij), and shy people working in groups. The 
conversation between Jasor and Laura is important Tor a second reason: This is one 
of the first instances wheii we see Jason, or any of llie children, claiming ownership 
over an origiiuil idea. We find Laura playfully responding to .lasons claim that she 
"steals ideas" from others. In later iranscrijns during the drafting stage, we find 
increasingly more instances of the children, particularly Chrystal and Jason, 
attempting to apj:)roprialc control over ideas to be included in the chapter, or over 
the j)rocess of writing. 

The saine conversation is important for a third reason: Through Jason's 
identification of key points like 'Best book club," "Favorites* and logs. Laura made 
quick progress with her list of categories. Tlie exchange between Jason and Laura is 
important for a fourth reason: The list of categories that Laura subsequently gave to 
Cindy underwent some obvious change. Instead ol "iMvoriic hooks/" there are two 
categories into which favorite books could fit into: "What we liked about Book Club'" 
and "l-avorite Parts of Book Club."' Instead of " Best hook club." it became '"What made a 
good group." 
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On examining the rest of the convcrsalion, wc found Laura and Chrystal going 
through an old transcript carefully, and finaUy draxsing Iron) \i ihc live categories 
mentioned earlier as signifying the firsi transition poini. These five categories did 
not come from Laura but originated from the things thai ihc children had said in an 
earlier transcript as well as from ilic conversation wiili Jason jusi before he left. 
After Jason left, Laura sought confirmation only from Chrysia! (since Jean was 
unavailable) regarding the categories she saw emerging from the transcript . 
Chrystal was in agreement, and said that she could noi think ol categories other than 
the five that they had listed. 

We now move to Se|)tembcr 28. 1993 which wc had earlier identified as the second 
transition point in the planning phase. At this meeting, (here arc indications that 
the drafting process had still not started, and that the children still weren't 
comfortable with the list of categories they had generated earlier. At the groups' 
invitation, Taffy attended the meeting with the explicit request to assist the group to 
move ahead in the project. Thus, Taffy was positioned by the group to facilitate the 
groups' progress. As will be discussed later, this positioning mo\c shaped the 
manner in which Taffy positioned herself in the meeting. 

At this meeting, then, we have a similar situation to the meeting wiih Laura. 
Cindy, and the students where we see two adults simultaneous!) occupying the 
teacher role in the collaborative writing process. In many ways, this meeting 
resembled Ihe July 16, 1993, meeting where 1-aura was present. Just as Laura was a 
guest, so was Tafly. Just as Laura depended on Cindy to give an indication of her role 
at the meeting, so did Taffy. Just as Laura facilitated the generation of categories to 
work with, so did Taffy facilitate the writing process with j revised three-category 
structure for tiie book chapter. On both occasions, Cindy discreetly paved the way for 
another adult to help in the eol labonili ve writing process. 
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We now look at how some of Taffy's coniiiieiits coniribuled to the revised 
structure for the book chapter thai eventually launclicd the children into the 
drafting phase of the writing process. An iniporiani point to note is that Taffy 
primarily asked questions, listened to the children talk, and look notes during the 
first two-thirds of the vSepieniber 28. \W4. meeting. Alicr iisic.iing to the children 
and taking notes during the first part oi' ihe meeting. Taffy shared a tentative list of 
categories with the children. Taffy started of by revoicing some of the children's 
earlier ideas; she attributed the structure that siie had drawn up solely to the 
children's sharing of their thoughts and views about the book chapter: 
Taffy: ... / w-as just making notes about what I thou\^hi a iioocl structure 

for the be^innin^ of the ehapter nii^ht be )'<)u want me lo share those with 

you? Just based on what you were saying'/... 

It seems like you might want to start out by saying something about what 
you think Book Club includes, and you got a good list to start with 
your logs, um, and group posters and . writing sorts of things. ..And you 
talked about, um, your groups ..making e rones and doini: skits, the 
literature - the books that you. read, it had to be like the good literature 
...and class sharing time ... you could probably write that up right now 
...And then after you did that, you could say that there're some things which 
seem very important to you that, unu and what \'ou want to do is spend 
sometime talking about how you saw those things working And the thing 
that I keep hearing over and over in^ain iluii was rcalh ufipnnani lo vou 
was the writing part of it the reading li>gs v<>u were, doing.. 
Then your favorites of book club would come ... \'os now you've talked 
about the first section, so you move in to \v»///* set favorites of book 
club, and you've already got a gO(>d list there 

..and it seems likes you know, vou've alnu^st got it wliole chapter there 
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In examining ihe above excerpi, \vc analyzed how 'I'alTy positioned herself and 
was positioned by ilie other participants in the meeting. Just as the short 
conversation between Jason and Laufa on July 16, I9^^3, raised many issues lor us to 
ponder, so does the above excerpt. Taffy seemingly s\niliesi/ed the views of the three 
children based on what she had heard them say. In this sense, she played the same 
role as Laura: She facilitated the writing process by coming up with a structure that 
essentially was built on the children's ideas. In doing so, she enabled Cindy and the 
children to move from the planning phase to the drafting phase of the writing 
process. But at a deeper level of our reading of her c.()mn}enis. her role extends 
beyond that of facilitator. Looking closely ai the transcript, we discovered that the 
new list of important categories was quite elaborate: 
1. What Book Club Includes: 
logs 

group posters 
groups 

fun activities (makii^g cranes, skits) 
good literature 
class sharing lime 
2, Things which are important to us and how ihey worked: 
reading logs 
different log choices 

how log choices were langhi, and lu)w they can be done differently 
individual U)g pages in the cliapic" 
3, Favorites of fiook Club 

Thus, i\)llowing Cindy's lead in terms of helping to posiiit)n the group lo move 
f(nward in the drafting process while still maintaining the children's position as 
authorities regarding content of information to be included in the chapter, Taffy's 
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role resembled that of a more knowledgeable otiicr in comparisoiv lo ilie oiher 
participants in the study. Through lier "monciloguc/' she made suggcsiions as to how 
the panicipants could proceed with drafting llie cliapier. In doing so. she 
simultaneously, scaffolded and facilitated ihe planning process. She not only 
affirmed the efforts of Cindy and the three children, but enabled (hem to move 
forward through rc-organixing an outline thai C'indy indicated liad earlier broken 
down. Her comments before she lefi Cindy and ilie children are interpreted as a 
green liglu that the drafting phase, could start: I'm almost hearing / hcuc to say 
this because I know this is the hardest part -- it almost seems like you've to move 
from your ideas to actually \vritini> it up, concluding paragraphs for results section. 

Thus, the manner in which the students and Cindy positioned Taffy to assist 
with the process of comi)leting the chapter served llirec iniporunii functions. First, 
positioning Taffy as someone who could help with ihe writing process preserved the 
children's roles as "authority." The\ niainiaincd conirt)! oi' the coiueni ol (he 
chapter; they also reserved the right to accept or reject ilie ideas that Tafly olfercd. 
Second, inviting Taffy to assist the group preser\'cd Cindy's stance as facilitator 
and not director for the writing process. The group had reached a stumbling block 
in their work. Cindy did not tell them what they must do lo resolve llicir dilcmnuL 
Rather, the group invited Taffy lo offer suggestions lor ilicir ct^isiderat ioti. Finally, 
inviting Taffy to oiTer her suggestions/ideas enabled the group lo !no\c ahead with 
the project. 

DISCUSSION 

In this study we sought lo explore how the concept ol positioning can serve as 
an explanatory tool for examining ihe nature of inicracions among participants in a 
collaborative writing project. iHirther. wc wished to siud\ ihe ua\s in uhicli 
participants in this project positioned theniselves around issues relative lo creating 
the collaboratively written text. 
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One key tenet of a social hisiorical i)crsi)CL ii\ c is iliai In'iihcr .nciiial processes 
such as those involved in reading, writing, ancj academic discourse are social and 
cultural in nature. Educators that embrace a social historical perspective towards 
learning, then., place a premium on fostering social inicraciions (tcacher/studeni & 
student/student) in the classroom. Clearly, however, noi jusi any social interactions 
between members in a classroo-n foster learning. To talk about the potential of such 
interactions for enhancing learning, we need more sophisticated tools that can 
capture the dynamic relationships that occur during these interactions. 

Harrc and colleagues (1990 & 1991) argue that, as an educational research 
community, we must employ more complex means of studying human learning in 
conjunction with changing theoretical conceptions that i)lace a much greater 
emphasis on social, culluraK and hisiorical explanations of human eogniiion. 
Positioning is one such powerful construct that can be used wiihin the theoretical 
framework of social historical theory to help explain the social and situated nature of 
learning. In the remainder of this section, we present a scenario from our study, 
discuss a possible approach for analy/.ing the scenario, and then discuss what the 
concept of positioning "buys us" in terms of an explanatory tool as ue explore the 



theoretical and practical implications oi using posiiioning lo e\annne ilie 

interactions among i)articii)ants in the scenario. 

Scenario, Towards the end of tlic planning phase of the collaborative 
writing project (approximately eii^ht nieetini^s into the project), the students 
and Cindy had reached a "block:" they weren'i stuc how- U) proceed The \iroup 
had generated many different ciUe^oiies ihev (onsidcred importan! . however, 
they weren't (pdte comfortable with (lie sirncture of the catei^ifries they had 
generated nor were they certain h(nv lo proceed Cindy wanted to maintain 
the students' authority over ihe process and the product, hut she wasn'i sure 
how to do so w'ithoui assumini: t(>tal ctnurid and "lelliir^" the siudenis wluil 
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do next. She and the students decided to ask for Taffy's assistance; she Joined 

the participants at their September 1993. meeting. 

A typical approach for examining ilic above scenario mighi i'.,"iu(Je 
classifying a general, somewhat sialic, role assumed by each pariicipani in ihe 
conversational encounter. As such. Tally would undoubtedly have been considered 
the "expert" being called in to remedy the problematic situation, Cindy the 
facilitator/participant, and the children the pariicipanis--lhe roles of Cindy and the 
children being primarily recipients ol Taffy's knowledge and expertise. Ascribing a 
"role'' (or one of several different roles) to ihc participants involved in the project, 
however, does little to explain how or why the panicipants arc j)kKcd iii jnuiicular 
roles, nor. does it help us to understand the complexities of the interactions between 
participa nts. 

Considering this scenario using the lens of positioning, on the other hand, 
allows for a much more sophisticated examination of the interactions among 
participants. We begin this discussion by asserting that in student/student and or 
teacher/student interactions, power (authority) dii fcreniials uill alwass exist. 'i'hesc 
power (authority) differentials can and do vary from context to context depending 
upon such factors as individual personality characteristics of the participants 
involved, particular circumstances surrounding the inieraciioiis. etc. Further, 
power (authority) issues can have a tremendous imi)aci on the ways in which 
participants j)Osilipn themselves and an- positioned b) others in conversational 
exchanges. We intentionally selected the scenario al)ove beiausc it has the potential 
for the greatest power differential. In the scenario above, participants include a 
university prolessor, lliree middle-school children, and a graduate student. 

Davies and Harre (1990) suggest that positioning must be understood in terms 
of conversants' purposes, ways conversanls conceive of themselves and others, and 
cullurally-delermined ways of perceiving inieraciions across dilicreni settings and 
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time frames. Further, Davies and Harrc suggest that conversanis develop 
conceptions of their positions and llie i)osiiions of others based on two sources of 
experience: Indexical extension (which refers to personal experiences) and 
typification extension (which refers to culturally established experiences). We 
explore issues relating to the scenario described above in light of each of the points 
raised by Davies and Harre. 

Conversants* purposes in the scenario described above were varied, but 
related. The students and Cindy sought guidance from Taffy. Cindy maintained 
ongoing concern that the assistance the students receive from any aduUs be enough 
to be supportive, yet not so much as to infringe upon students' authority over process 
or product. The children wished to receive helj) on the i:)roccss, but were quite 
confident in iheir knowledge of Book Club. Like Cindy, Taffy wanted to provided the 
assistance she felt the participants needed, but not assume ronirol o\or the students' 
work and ideas. 

Typically, |)rofessors and teachers conceive of themselves as more 
knowledgeable others and helpers in educational encounters . Students, on the other 
hand, often see their roles as less knowledgeable others and helped. The students in 
this study, however, had unique indexical ex|)ericnccs upon which to draw thai 
shaped both their conceptions of themselves and their conce[Mions of Taffy and 
Cindy. Further, neither Taffy nor Cindy saw her position as a "typical" adult/teacher 
position. Wc exnlain the students' unique indexical experiences belou belore 
moving to a brief discussion of Taffy and Cindy. 

The students had extensive past experiences engaging in Book Club during 
fourth and fifth grades where they had the jiowei to interpret te\t in ways that were 
meaningful to them. Furlher, in Book Club, thc\ learned that their voices "counted." 
Therefore, the students had j)ertineni personal histories the\ ccuild drav\ upon I'or 
liiis collaborative writing project. The indexical cxpeiiences from which the 
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children drew in addition lo the way in which Cindy ailcmpied lo posilion ihem in 
collaborative writing nieciings during ihis projcci. uc argue. inii> have boon why 
tliey so readily positioned themselves as ihc experts on Book Club in the collaborative 
writing project. Therefore, the kids had a lot to draw on relative to their own 
histories and their previous interactions with Cindy that affected their positions in 
the September 28, 1994, meeting with Tafly. 

Taffy and Cindy also drew on experiences {inclc'.\:iccil--o\\ personal aiid 
typification—or, cultural) that primaril}' itivolved ut)rkiiig exiensivel) with 
children in "typical" teacher positions. This conflict between Taffy and Cindy's 
purpose (i.e., to maintain the students' authority over writing process and written 
product) and their prior experiences working with children, created a tension that 
they had lo negotiate in order to work with the children lo successfully "pull off an 
acceptable solution to the stumbling block ihe children were facing lii the writing 
process. For them, an acceptable solution ineani lo provide (he ehildreii with the 
guidance they needed while keeping the process and product authcniic--that is» 
really the children's work. 

As the brief, and far from eoniplelc. analysis of the abo\e scenario suggests, 
the concept of j)ositioning can serve as a powerful means for examining the 
complexities of dynamic conversaliomil encounters l urihei. ou? discussioii of ilie 
above scenario, in particular, and this overall studs in generaK helps to elucidate 
some to the contributions that positioning can make as an explanatory tool in small 
group interactions such as collaborative writing encounters. These contributions 
have both theoretical and practical implicanons. We discuss iheorelical implications 
first below and then move to a discussion of practical implications. 

On a broad theoretical scale, as we move (roni iransinission approaches lo 
leaching and learning lo more social inieraclive approaches to leaching and 
learning, we need explanatory loots for effectively studying social interactions 
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among sludenis and between teachers and students. II* we embrace the notion that 
thought occurs as a result of interactions in our social cultural environment, then 
having a means by wliich to examine those comi)lex interactions becomes crucial. 
Positioning, we argue, serves as one tool for examining these complex social 
interactions. 

On a narrower ocale related more specifically to language use, the concept of 
voice is central to the work of Bakhtin and collaborative writing researchers such as 
DiPardo and Freedman. Voice, lor these scholars, relates to language users' 
intentions and perspectives. Positioning can serve as a tool for exploring language 
users' inten;.\")ns and perspectives in conversational encounters. Further, from a 
social historical perspective, intentions and persi)ectives are created and shaped in 
social encounters. Positioning can serve as a valuable tool for exploring the manner 
in which intentions and perspectives are formed ant! reformed in social encounters. 
Thus, positioning can also serve as a means for exploring Bakhiin's concept 
oidialogicality. That is, positioning can help us to explore the question: How do 
speakers effectively orient themselves with respect lo one anoihcr in conversational 
exchanges? The answer to this tjuestion is, for Hakhiin. the essence of true 
un d erst and i ng. 

There are also important practical implications relative to the concejM of 
positioning as it may be applied to classroom .settings. Positioning helps us to 
understand more about the nuances of helping students work effectively in groups. 
Assigning sialic roles (i.e., recorder, leader, etc.) to sludenis in groups can be 
problematic. The roles that we, as teachers, assign to sludenis might not "fit." While 
it may be useful to assign roles when students arc engaging! in rote memory work 
such as drilling on learned skills, such assignments become problemalic when the 
focus is on meaningful interactions in authentic conversational encounters since it 
is difficult (if not impossible) to predetermine wlu) miiihi he best situated lo perform 
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pariicular functions in group encounters. ll seems iluil students would position and 
reposition one another in aulheniic grouj) inieraciioiis regardless of ihe roles thai 
we may assign them as group members. 

A related, but slightly differeni notion, is lhai if we (as teachers) want to learn 
to help improve students' interactions wiih one another during social encounters, we 
can not just examine each individual student and the role that she may play in a 
group encounter. We must take a more systems approach and examine the ways In 
which conversants interact with one another in small group social encounters. 
Further, we need to. examine the ways in which the small groups function in the 
broader classroom community. We argue here that the concept of positioning can- 
help us to explore and develop understandings of the complex interrelationships that 
occur between students and between teachers and students when more authentic 
social interactions are encouraged in the classroom. 

C()NCLUDIN(J COMMENTS 

As mentioned in the beginning of this paper, this entire study grew out of an 
authentic collaborative writing task between three children and three adults. We 
conclude by briefly over viewing our conception of how that project **played out" 
relative [o the concept ol" positioning. 

We believe that the students' voices v/cre truly |)rivilcged in this project. The 
students' chapter is comprised of their ideas. However, the adults did play an 
essential role in the project: they positioned the students to progress in the 
construction of the chapter. In this study, we gave an accounting of the ways in 
which the students' ideas played out in the process of writing the paper and the ways 
in which (he adults worked with the children to |)rovide the support they needed to 
construct a chapter for publication. We conclude with an excerpt I'rom the I'inal 
chapter. 1*his is Jean's voice, 

Jean's concluclin}^ comment in ihc students' lUu^k Cluh chapter' 

<I3 
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Chrystal, Jason, and I did Book Club in fourth and fifth grade, so we knew how 
to have good conversations, and we knew a lot about Book Club. We worked as a 
team to write our chapter, but wc didn't always agree on everything. We (the 
kids) decided what we wanted t(t write in the chapter. Cindy asked us questions 
about things thai a teacher might ask us as wc were w^ritini^ our chapter No 
one was really the boss. We all four worked together cls a team. 
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